FRANCE  AFTER LIBERATION

problem was above all a problem of industrial equipment. Many food-
stuffs imported by France, a part of the raw materials for her textile
industry and some of her oils could be produced on her own soil, but to
accomplish that would require a far-sighted Government, having the
courage and intelligence to make a continuous effort of organization.

Poor in man-power, poor in energy and poor in raw materials, France
still possessed no less precious resources and values that were hers alone:
the intelligence of a population which had through many generations
produced and then produced again ingenious scientists, skilful diplomatists
and clever artisans; the toil of her workers and her peasants; a tradition
of taste inherited from centuries of cultivation which, by letting her
craftsmen live in an atmosphere of beauty, afforded them an opportunity
to surpass those of other lands; the graciousness of her cities and of her
countryside; the charm of her social life. France's prestige abroad still
rested on the dramatic character of her history, on her heroic battles for
freedom, on her marvellous powers of recuperation; and also on her
writers, her artists, her architects. What was needed, to give the country
the means for yet another rebirth, was to export her taste and her culture
and to attract foreign visitors to her shores. But how was such a pro-
gramme to be carried out immediately after a conflict that had left the
nation profoundly divided and that, in many cases, led political parties
to subordinate economy and culture to ideology? France's problems
were becoming first and foremost political problems.

The political equilibrium was not stable; from the very first months,
conflict liad arisen between General de Gaulle and the Constituent
Assembly. Not that the General opposed the policy of planning and
nationalization desired by the communists and socialists and accepted by
the M.R.P. (Movement Republican Populaire). Mines, banks, insurance
companies and a few large industries were nationalized, with indemnities
in government securities for the dispossessed owners. But the General,
more concerned with France's greatness and her place in the world than
with finance and economics, clashed with the Assembly on the question
of military credits and handed in his resignation on January 2ist, 1946-
His successor as head of the provisional Government was for a short time
Felix Gouin, a socialist. Meanwhile the prop'osed Constitution was taking
shape; the majority in the Assembly, following the tradition of the French
Revolution, wanted to have the country governed by a single all-powerful
chamber. This scheme was rejected by the electorate, and on May 5th,
1946, the M.R.P., which had advocated this rejection, became the first
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